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July 1—August 16, 1929 


nue Trento Session of The Bread Loaf School of 

English, which has been conducted since 1920 as a 

section of the summer session of Middlebury Col- 
lege, will be held at Bread Loaf Inn from July 1 to August 
16, 1929. The School will bring to Bread Loaf a group of 
mature students interested professionally in the study and 
teaching of English. Bread Loaf is a graduate school, 
limited in numbers. The student body is drawn from all 
sections of the country. For the past five years the average 
number of students in attendance has been 111, represent- 
ing some 22 states and 41 different colleges annually. 

One instructor is provided for every eight or ten stu- 
dents, and the conference plan of instruction is largely 
used. An informal, friendly atmosphere characterizes the 
community life of the group. The School aims to create an 
environment in which students, teachers, and writers may 
find new inspiration for their tasks, companionship of a 
congenial sort, and individual help by wise and sympa- 
thetic teachers. The staff for 1929 is composed of experienced 
teachers from 15 different colleges and universities. 

The courses are planned especially for high school 
teachers of English and those interested in the art of 
writing. They are grouped in four general sections: (a) the 
art of teaching English in the high school; (b) critical and 
appreciative studies of literature, suited to the needs of 
graduate students; (c) creative writing, including literary 
analysis and appreciation; (d) studies in the coaching and 
staging of plays suitable for high school production. Each 
course may be counted for two credits toward the degree of 
Master of Arts. 











GRADUATE COURSES 


The degree of Master of Arts may be earned at Bread 
Loaf in three or four summers, the work of each season, 
though complete in itself, being planned with relation to 
the work of previous and succeeding years. To obtain the 
Master’s degree at Bread Loaf, thirty credits are necessary, 
twenty of which must be earned at Bread Loaf. Ten 
credits may be accepted, on the approval of the Dean, for 
work done at some other institution of approved grade. 
Transfer credits must be acceptable towards the Master’s 
degree at the institution where earned. 

Beginning with students who start work at Bread Loaf 
in 1929 towards the Master’s degree, the list of courses 
offered for credit must include two courses in each of the 
four sections listed above. The remaining credits may be 
earned in any section, but it is desirable that students 
specialize in some particular field of study. All elections of 
courses are subject to the approval of the Dean at the 
time of registration at Bread Loaf. 

Graduate students may be candidates for eight credits 
each session, but it is strongly advised that students elect not 
more than THREE courses. 

Admission to the School of English is without examina- 
tion, but students must satisfy the Dean of their fitness to 
profit by the work offered at Bread Loaf. In general the 
requirement for admission is a baccalaureate degree from 
an institution of approved standing, but each case is de- 
cided by the Dean on its merits. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Evening events of varied character—lectures, readings, 
informal talks by members of the teaching staff, round 
table conferences on professional problems, and plays pre- 
sented in the Little Theatre by members of the course in 
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Dramatic Production—enrich the work of the School and 
are of great practical and inspirational value. 

A series of informal lectures and conferences by dis- 
tinguished writers and critics who visit the School fur- 
nishes an exceptionally stimulating and delightful feature 
of the Bread Loaf life. Students often have opportunity to 
meet the visiting lecturers personally and to seek from 
them counsel in their own work. Among those who have 
visited Bread Loaf in the first nine sessions are Robert 
Frost, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Willa Cather, George 
Pierce Baker, Henry S. Canby, Carl Van Doren, John 
Finley, Richard Burton, Irving Bacheller, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Charles J. Woodbury, Julian W. Abernethy, Charles 
S. Brooks, Louis Untermeyer, John Farrar, Katharine Lee 
Bates, Sarah Cleghorn, Grace Hazard Conkling, Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson, Carl Sandburg, Thomas Boyd, Rollo 
W. Brown, Hamlin Garland, John Macy, Edward Davison, 
Anna Hempstead Branch, Alfred M. Hitchcock, Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, William Lyon Phelps, Hervey Allen 
Charles Swain Thomas, Isabel M. Paterson, M. Roy 
Ridley, and John Livingston Lowes. 

Bread Loaf is a mountain and an inn as well as a school 
The mountain, the fifth highest in the state, stands in the 
heart of one of the most beautiful sections of Vermont. 
The Inn is situated on a plateau above the foothills of the 
Green Mountains, near the base of the highest range, at an 
elevation of about 1500 feet above sea level. The Inn, 
which with its cottages houses all members of the School, 
is a picturesque, rambling structure, dating back to the 
Sixties, with quaint additions, open fireplaces, and cosy 
parlors. The old hostelry, made famous by Joseph Battell 
and bequeathed by him to Middlebury College, forms a 
little community quite apart from any village, but easily 
accessible over excellent automobile roads. 
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RECREATION 


Out-of-door activities of varied nature offer an unusual 
opportunity for students at Bread Loaf to combine in a 
most delightful manner earnest study with health-building 
recreation. The situation of the Inn on the very edge of 
the Battell Forest, which consists of over 30,000 acres of 
wooded mountain land, furnishes an almost unparalleled 
opportunity for hiking and mountain climbing. The Long 
Trail, a scenic woodland path that leads along the summit 
of the Green Mountains, lies only a short walk from the 
Inn. Comfortable camps, maintained by the Green Moun- 
tain Club, are located at convenient distances. Overnight 
camping parties and Long Trail expeditions, as well as 
shorter walks, are conducted under the direction of Doctor 
and Mrs. Vernon C. Harrington, who are thoroughly 
familiar with the trails and camps in the Battell Forest. 
All organized trail parties are accompanied by either Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Harrington or other authorized and com- 
petent persons who have had experience on the trail. 

All students who love out-of-door life should come 
prepared for hiking. Women may write Mrs. Vernon C. 
Harrington, 4 Storrs Avenue, Middlebury, Vermont, for 
suggestions as to hiking dress. Knapsacks and other 
equipment necessary for overnight expeditions are pro- 
vided by the School. Those who do not care for the longer 
trail expeditions and mountain climbing should come pre- 
pared for short hikes and bird walks. Because of its eleva- 
tion, the region about Bread Loaf offers exceptional facili- 
ties for bird study in summer. It is also of great interest 
botanically. No finer mountain region is found in Vermont 
than that immediately around Bread Loaf. 

Three good tennis courts are provided for the use of the 
members of the School. Horseback riding over beautiful 
woodland bridle paths is a popular recreational feature. 
Trout fishing in the privately controlled brooks of the 
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Battell Estate is also popular. Special arrangements are 
made on request for members of the School to have access 
to the excellent golf course at Middlebury. Automobile 
parties from Bread Loaf to points of scenic and historic 
interest furnish another sort of diversion. Bread Loaf is 
easily accessible over excellent automobile roads to the 
principal highways of the state. Trips to Mount Mans- 
field or Ticonderoga, Lake George and the Adirondacks 
and return can be made in a day. Woodstock and White 
Mountain points, as well as Manchester and Arlington, 
have also been visited in a single day by Breadloafers. 

Tourists through the Champlain Valley will find Bread 
Loaf an enjoyable side trip only six miles from East Mid- 
dlebury by a well-kept road through Ripton Gorge, a drive 
of surpassing beauty. The commodious dining room at 
Bread Loaf will accommodate transients for meals, but 
parties wishing to stay overnight should make arrange- 
ments in advance regarding rooms, as practically the en- 
tire Inn is occupied by the School during the six weeks’ 
session. The Inn is twelve miles from Middlebury, the 
railroad station for Bread Loaf. Middlebury is on the 
Rutland Railroad, 272 miles from New York, 200 miles 
from Boston, and 130 miles from Montreal. 

The Bread Loaf Library contains necessary reference 
books, magazines, and newspapers. A bookstore for the 
sale of textbooks, stationery, and supplies is maintained 
for the convenience of the members of the School. On re- 
quest, textbooks are ordered in advance of the opening of 
the School, blanks being sent out in May to all who have 
registered. Bread Loaf is a summer postoffice. Members 
of the School should instruct their correspondents to ad- 
dress them simply Bread Loaf, Vermont. 
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RATES 


All charges, except room rent, are covered by a single fee 
of $215, which includes tuition in the School, registration 
and incidentals, and board at Bread Loaf Inn for the period 
of the School. Transportation between Middlebury and 
Bread Loaf will be furnished without extra charge for stu- 
dents arriving July 1 and 2 and leaving August 16, but 
free transportation cannot be expected on dates other 
than those mentioned. 

Room rent for the session varies from $20 to $66, ac- 
cording to the accommodations desired. When two stu- 
dents share a room, a special rate is made amounting to 
about one half the single room rate. Applicants are fur- 
nished blanks on which they should indicate their prefer- 
ences with regard to rooms. All correspondence regarding 
room reservations should be conducted with Pamelia S. 
Powell, Secretary, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. A deposit of $90, payable April 15, is required to 
hold room reservations until the opening of the session, 
when this amount is credited upon the student's account, 
which is then payable. In general, deposit fees are not re- 
turnable to those who withdraw their registrations. 

Since both housing and instruction must be contracted 
for in advance and on a definite basis, no refunds can be 
made on tuition, or for rooms vacated before the close of 
the session. In exceptional cases, a refund of two thirds of 
the board may be made if the student is obliged to with- 
draw from the School. 


Tue INN 


J. J. Fritz, Business Manager of Middlebury College, 
with the assistance of Arnold B. Swift, Resident Manager 
of the Inn, and Mrs. Kate S. Holbrook, Hostess, will be in 
charge of Bread Loaf Inn during the 1929 season. 
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The Inn will be open from June 25 to September 6. 
Information regarding rates and bookings for the period 
before the opening of the School of English and after its 
close may be had from A. B. Swift, Mgr., 189 Park Avenue, 
Rochester, New York, until June 15. After this date in- 
quiries should be made direct to Manager Swift at Bread 
Loaf, Vermont. 

Students wishing to have garage space for motor cars 
should write in advance to A. B. Swift, Manager, 189 Park 
Avenue, Rochester, New York. A fee of $12 is charged for 
garage space during the period of the School. Cars may be 
parked without charge at places designated by the Man- 
ager. 

The Inn will receive members of the School for the noon 
meal on Monday, July 1, Monday and Tuesday being 
allowed for arrival and registration. The opening exer- 
cises will be held Tuesday evening, July 2. Classes will 
begin Wednesday morning, July 3. August 14 and 15 will 
be devoted to examinations, the arrangement for members 
of the School terminating with breakfast on August 16. 


INFORMATION 


All inquiries about Bread Loaf, except those specified 
above, should be addressed Wilfred Davison, Dean, 119 
Main Street, Middlebury, Vermont. Applications should 
be mailed to the Dean, who will notify applicants regard- 
ing their admission to the School. In addition to the annual 
bulletin, the following publications regarding Bread Loaf 
are available: The Bread Loaf Idea, The Bread Loaf Who's 
Who, The Bread Loaf Writers Conference. Copies of these 
publications may be had on application to the Dean. 











ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Pavr D. Moopy, D.D., President of Middlebury College 
and Director of the Summer Session. 

Witrrep Davison, A.M., Dean. 

PAMELIA S. Powzrr, Secretary of the Summer Session. 


INSTRUCTORS 

WinLrnED Davison, A.M., Professor of American Litera- 
ture, Middlebury College. 

Vernon C. Harrineton, L.H.D., Boardman Professor of 
Philosophy, Middlebury College. 

Leonora BRANCH, A.M., Associate Professor in English, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Frep Lewis Parrer, Litt.D., Professor of American 
Literature, Rollins College. 

Rosert M. Gay, Litt.D., Head of the English Depart- 
ment, Simmons College. 

Epiru R. Mirrievers, A.B., Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Stanford University. 

Lucia B. -Mrirrieveses, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
English, University of Montana. 

Darras Lore Suare, Litt.D., Professor of English, Boston 
University. 

KENNETH B. Murpocx, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
English, Harvard University. 

James SourHALL WinsoN, Ph.D., Edgar Allan Poe Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Virginia. 

Epwin Oscoop Grover, B. Litt., Professor of Books, Rollins 
College. 

H. FREDERICK Srover, B.S., Yale School of Drama. 

G. Warrs CUNNINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University. 
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SHaron Brown, A.B., Assistant Professor of English, 
Brown University. 

Currton J. Furness, A.M., Author of Walt Whitman’s 
Workshop. 

Hortense Moors, A.B., Assistant Professor of Speech, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

W. H. CorEMAN, A.M., Professor of English, Bucknell 
University. 


: VISITING LECTURERS 
Rosert Frost, author of North of Boston, West Running 
Brook, ete. 
Epwin MARKHAM, author of The Man with the Hoe, etc. 
Aurrep M. Hrrcucock, author of Rhetoric and the Study 
of Literature, etc. 
Sincuarr Lewis, author of Main Street, Babbitt, etc. 
Wittram W. Exusworts, author of A Golden Age of 
Authors, etc. 


LIBRARIANS 


GERTRUDE J. WALDRON, A.M. 
Erne. C. Crocxert, A.M. 
KATHARINE NEPTUNE, A.B. 


ASSISTANTS TO THE DEAN 


Howann C. Srymour, B.S. 
CHARLES Maram, B.S. 
SAMUEL L. ABBOTT, JR. 











COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The Art of Teaching 


1. Toe Tracuine or Encusa. A study of the various 
problems arising in high school classes of English. Teach- 
ers are urged to bring examples of student work, to bring 
the course of study from their high school, and to know, if 
possible, their teaching schedule for the following year. 
Textbooks: Hitchcock, Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching 
Composition (Holt); Mearns, Creative Youth (Doubleday) ; 
Ward, M. O. S. Book (Scott, Foresman); and the usual 
high school texts, including The Tale of Two Cities, Silas 
Marner, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Iliad—Books I, VI, 
XXII, XXIV (Houghton, Mifflin), a volume of suitable 
essays and modern poems. 
Two credits. Miss Lucia Mirrielees 


2. Tar TrAcurNG or OraL Eneuisn. A practical course 
treating the aims, methods, and problems of oral English 
teaching. Special emphasis will be placed upon the or- 
ganization of speech material, platform practice, and the 
principles of effective reading and speaking. 

T wo credits. Mr. Coleman. 


3. Tue Romantic REvoLurTION iN Moprern Tuovuamm. 
A general survey of the philosophical development from 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century to the romanticism 
of the nineteenth century, with special emphasis upon 
tendencies which were influential in British and American 
literature of the period. 

Textbooks: Those taking the course for credit will be 
expected to read the following references: J. Royce, The 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy, Part I (Houghton, Mifflin): 
J. H. Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind, Books 
III and IV (Houghton, Mifflin); and V. L. Parrington, 
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The Romantic Revolution in America (Harcourt, Brace). 
Two credits. Mr. Cunningham. 


4. Tur History or tHE Boox. A course on the history of 
human records from the development of the alphabet to 
the making of books by modern machinery. The course 
follows the evolution of the book from the clay tablets of 
Babylonia through the making of the papyrus rolls of 
Egypt, the missals of the middle ages and the block books 
of the Netherlands. Then comes the tragic story of John 
Gutenberg, the inventor of movable types, and a survey of 
the most notable presses of Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, Holland, England, and America, and a study of 
their influence in the development of the modern art of 
printing. The course ends with a discussion of types, title 
pages, cover designs, papers, and margins that go to make 
The Book Beautiful. The course is illustrated throughout 
with examples from Mr. Grover’s private collection. 

Two credits. Mr. Grover. 


5. Orau Reapine or Porrry. A study of the principles 
by which the reader may translate the symbols on the 
printed page into the living poem. Thought-grouping, 
emphasis, the music of poetry, imagery, toning, and the 
distinctive expressional qualities of selected poets. Not a 
course in elocution. 

Two credits. Mr. Davison. 


The Art of Writing 


6. Creative Writina. A study of the novel, short story, 
essay, and poetry, with emphasis upon technique and 
practice. The class discussions will deal with the actual 
work of the students, supplemented by specimens of each 
type selected from modern literature. Special reading and 
exercises will be assigned. Students will be given any 
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possible individual advice or guidance with work in hand. 


Two credits. Mr. Gay. 


7. ANALYSIS OF THE SHORT STORY. A study of selected 
short stories, grouped according to their structural like- 
nesses. Written exercises dealing with the shaping of mate- 
rial for story purposes. 

Textbooks: Mirrielees, Writing Short Stories, Significant 
Contemporary Stories (Doubleday, Doran). Students own- 
ing volumes of short stories by Hawthorne, Poe, or Kip- 
ling may profitably bring them. 

Two credits. Miss Edith Mirrielees. 


8. Essay Types. Reading and study of the well-defined 
forms of the essay—the Expository, the Familiar, the 
Critical, the Descriptive-Narrative, the Editorial, the 
Character Sketch, and the Nature Essay; selected from 
Montaigne to Morley with special reference to their varia- 
tions and adaptations in current book and periodical 
literature. 

Textbook: Further Adventures in Essay Reading, Rankin, 
Morris, Solve and Wells (Harcourt, Brace). A reading 
and study of the July Atlantic, Harpers, Forum and the 
July issues of The Nation will be required also for credit 
in the course. 

Two credits. Mr. Sharp. 


9. THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. Reading and dis- 
cussion of a number of critical essays with reference to 
representative theories of art, including the moralistic 
(represented by Plato and Tolstoi), the realistic (Aristotle), 
and the theory of art as expression (Hegel, Croce.) Through 
a consideration of varied literary forms the course will 
attempt to give help toward establishing a basis for the 
judgment of literary values. 
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Textbook: Selections from Walter Pater, edited by 
A. L. F. Snell (Houghton, Mifflin). 
Two credits. Miss Branch 


Literature 


10. Brownine. The course is frankly in the direction of an 
appreciation of Browning, without being blind to the un- 
evenness and the shortcomings of his work. It is based on 
the principle that a man should be given a good hearing in 
his own person. In other words, the study is of Browning's 
poems at first hand, and what others say about him is made 
subordinate to this. 

Textbook: The Globe Edition of Brownings Works 
(Maemillan). 
Two credits. Mr. Harrington. 


11. AMERICAN LITERATURE TO 1870. This course will sur- 
vey American Literature from the beginning to 1870, with 
special emphasis on the period from 1830 to 1870. The 
elementary periods will be very briefly treated. 

Textbook: Each student must own Shafer, American 
Literature (Doubleday, Doran). 
Two credits. Mr. Murdock. 


19. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE. A study of 
the period from 1895 to the present time with especial 
emphasis upon the growing spirit of realism and the so- 
called “free verse" movement. 

Two credits. Mr. Pattee. 


13. Tug Moprrn EwNcLisH NovEL. A study of a group of 
novels representative of phases of development in the con- 
temporary British novel from Henry James to Virginia 
Woolf. Each student should have access to a copy of each 
of the following books: Henry James' The Golden Bowl 
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(Seribners), Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh (Modern 
Library), George Moore’s Esther Waters (Brentano), 
Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale (Educational Ed. 
Doubleday), H. G. Wells’ Tono-Bungay (Duffield), John 
Galsworthy’s The Forsyte Saga (Scribners), Hugh 
Walpole’s The Cathedral (Grossett and Dunlap), Joseph 
Conrad’s Nostromo (Doubleday, Doran), Walter de la 
Mare’s Memoirs of a Midget (Knopf), Virginia Woolf’s 
To the Lighthouse (Harcourt, Brace). It is advisable to 
read as many as possible of the novels before coming to 
Bread Loaf. 

Two credits. Mr. Wilson. 


14. CONTEMPORARY PoETRYy. A survey of American and 
British poetry since 1912. The work of outstanding 
writers will be studied in informal lecture-readings. Con- 
siderable library reading will be required. 

Textbooks: Sharon Brown, Poetry of Our Times (Scott, 
Foresman). (Students are urged to bring with them 
copies of the works of contemporary poets which they may 
own.) 

Two credits. - Mr. Brown. 


15. Watt Warman: A Creative Anatysis. All of 
Whitman’s published poems and prose will be read. The 
chief poems, and types of all his prose work, will be dis- 
cussed in detail. This is the groundwork of the course, for 
the preparation of which each member of the class will be 
held responsible. There will be considerable material from 
original sources, manuscripts, etc., presented in supple- 
mentary lectures. The chief objective will be to fill in the 
details of Whitman's intellectual background, his reading, 
his preparatory thought, and the ultimate formulation of 
his literary theories, and his characteristic method of com- 
position. There will be a certain amount of technical 
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analysis of his poems, from the standpoint of metrics and 
music, as well as diction and probable sources of style. 
But the merely theoretical study will be throughout the 
course subordinated to the central interest of seeing Walt 
Whitman at work, and trying to capture the secret of that 
something—“‘the unseen, the alive, the aware"— which 
was the central fact of his personality, and of his writing. 
Textbooks: Required of all students: Walt Whitman, 
Leaves of Grass, Inclusive Edition, edited by E. Holloway 
(Doubleday, Doran); Walt Whitman, Complete Prose, 
edited by Small, Maynard or by David McKay (Phila- 
delphia). The following will be useful: Holloway Uncol- 
lected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman (Doubleday, 
Doran); Furness Walt Whitman’s Workshop (Harvard 
Press). 
Two credits. Mr. Furness. 


Drama 


16. Pray Propuction. Fundamental principles of play 
production. The producer’s problems: choosing and cast- 
ing the play; his relation to author, actors and producing 
staff; settings, costumes and lighting; technique of rehear- 
sals. Principles of direction: grouping, movement, em- 
phasis, rhythm, tempo. Each student should bring copies 
of two one-act plays he would like to produce. 

Two credits. Miss Moore 


17. Strack Design. Theory and practice of design in 
stage settings and costumes. The making of sketches for 
settings and costumes and the construction of models for 
settings of current productions. 

Textbook (suggested): Pope, Tone Relations in Painting 
(Harvard University Press). 
Two credits. Mr. Stover 
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LABORATORY IN Pray Propucrion.. All students in 








Play Production and Stage Design will be required to par- 
ticipate in the construction of scenery, costumes, proper- 
ties, and in the rigging of light-layouts for the productions 
given in the Little Theater. All students in Play Produc- 
tion will be required to act and assist in direction. This ‘ 
work is required of all students taking for credit the courses 
in Play Production and Stage Design, but it does not give 


extra credit. 


8:30 


9:30 


10:30 


11:30 





SCHEDULE 


Creative Writing 

American Literature to 1870 
The Romantic Revolution 
Teaching Oral English 


Contemporary American Literature 
Essay Types 

Appreciation of Literature 

Stage Design 

Oral Reading of Poetry 


Browning 

Short Story Analysis 
Teaching of English 
Modern English Novel 


Contemporary Poetry 
History of the Book 
Play Production 
Walt Whitman 


Laboratory in Play Production 
to be arranged. 
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THE BREAD LOAF WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


Robert Frost, Director, and Robert M. Gay, Associate 
Director, will be in charge of the fourth session of the Con- 
ference, which will be held at Bread Loaf August 19 to 31, 
1929. 

The Conference, founded in 1926 under the direction of 
John Farrar, formerly editor of the Bookman, has brought 
to Bread Loaf during the past three summers a group of 
people interested professionally in the problems of creative 
writing. The purpose of the Conference has been to fur- 
nish opportunity for those learning to write professionally 
to receive honest criticism in an atmosphere of friendliness 
from a group of experienced writers, critics, and editors. 
The program has consisted of background lectures on the 
writing of short stories, novels, articles, and poems, with 
informal discussions on both the artistic and the practical 
problems of professional writing, and with particular at- 
tention to individual conferences on manuscripts brought 
by the students. 

Among those who have served on the staff of the Con- 
ference to date are John Farrar, Hervey Allen, Joseph 
Auslander, Edward Davison, Robert M. Gay, Herbert 
Gorman, Doris F. Halman, Addison Hibbard, Burges 
Johnson, Arthur McKeogh, Harriet Monroe, Gorham 
Munson, Grant Overton, Margaret Widdemer. 

Among the visiting lecturers in previous summers are 
Achmed Abdullah, Maxwell Aley, Stephen Benet, Floyd 
Dell, Philip Dunning, Robert Frost, Henry E. Maule, 
William McFee, Honoré Willsie Morrow, Isabel Paterson, 
T. S. Stribling, Jean Wick, Otis Wiese. 

A special bulletin announcing the program of the Con- 
ference may be had on application to the Dean. 








